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Nuncomar for forgery would be an undertaking in every
way infinitely more dangerous and difficult than his pro-
secution for conspiracy. The prosecution for conspiracy
Hastings both could and did avow. Its success depended
upon the credit given to the evidence of a single witness,
and on the view taken of statements made by Nuncomar's
co-defendant Fowke, before the justices. The prosecu-
tion for forgery was altogether a different matter. It was
an incident in one of those obscure intricate native
quarrels which as Hastings's long experience must have
taught a him, "are hardly intelligible to Europeans. To
suppose that he would suddenly mix himself up in
such a matter as the suit between the executor of
Bollakey Doss and Nuncomar, is like supposing that
a man would rush into a chancery suit to which he
was not a party. A man who embarked in such an
undertaking would be morally certain to fail ignomin-
iously. The enterprise would be possible only to a person
intimately acquainted with the details of the earlier liti-
gation. That Hastings, in his capacity of Governor had
been the nominal head of the Court before which that
litigation took place, is true. But it is equally true that
he knew no more of the details of the business in it than
the Chancellor of the Exchequer used to know of the
business of the Court of Exchequer.

Nuncomar's attack upon Hastings was made on the
13th March. All sorts of contrivance, consultation, study
of native documents and books of account in various
languages and in an imperfect state, would be necessary
before a prosecution could be entered upon. But till
April 24th the deed alleged to be forged was in the
custody of the Court with, many other papers in the case,